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The Tasmanian Field Naturalists Club encourages the study of natural history and supports 
conservation. We issue our journal, the Tasmanian Naturalist , annually in October. People 
with a range of backgrounds and knowledge are welcome as members. 


Contact Don Hird (344 293) for more information or further excursion details, or write to 
GPO Box 68A Hobart, 7001. 





Program 


General meetings start at 7.45pm on the first Thursday of the month in the Life Science 
Building at the University of Tasmania. Outings are usually held the following Saturday or 
Sunday, meeting at 10am outside the main entrance to the Museum in MacQuarie Street. 


Thurs. 3 August 7.45p.m.: Jill Hickie will speak about her role as Hobart City Bushland Manager. 
She will ouline the values of bushland remnants and aspects of their management. 


Sun. 6 August 10 a.m. : We will visit several of Hobart’s Bushland Remnants, probaby incuding 
Knockofty, Lambert Park (Mt. Nelson), and Truganinni Reserve. The excursion wil 
be jointly lead by members with recent experience of and expertise in each of these 

areas. 


Sat. 19 August 7_p.m.: (Supplementary Excursion) Don Hird is taking the Friends of Knockofty- 
spotlighting. Meet at the Knocklofty carpark near the top of Forest Rd West 
Hobart. Bring a torch, warm clothing. 


Thurs. 7 September 7.45p.m.: Liz Turner (Curator of Invertebrates, Tas. museum and Art Gallery) wil 
speak on the Biology of Mudflats. : 


Sat. 9 September 10 a.m.: Outing to inspect examples and inhabitants of mudflats south of Hobart 
(kingston area). 


Thurs. 5 October 7.45 p.m.: Deidre Johnson will speak about her detailed mapping of Eucalypts in the 
Hobart area, and the factors associated with their distribution. 


Sun. 8 October 8 _a.m.: South Cape Bay walk; this was scheduled but deferred earlier in the year due 
to very adverse weather. At this time of the year orchids will be on show. The 
whole walk is of medium standard, but without extensive climbing involved. A 

shorter version may also be available. 





Thurs. 2 November 7.45 p.m.: A speaker will give an illustrated talk about penguins (fairy penguins if 
possible but otherwise antarctic species). 


Sat. 4 November  6_p.m.: (Subject to confirmation in the next Bulletin). Meet at Marion Bay for a 
nocturnal excursion. Priscilla Park advises that the conjunction of moon, tides and 
seasonal animals makes this an ideal excursion to view and study such things as 
fairy penguins exchanging nest duty, feeding behavior and prey of Hooded Plover 
and Pied Oysercatchers, resident small mammals, just for a start!. The midnight 
feast and breakfast in the dunes are optional for the enthusiasts. 


December Weekend (8-10th) : Excursion to Launceston FieldNats’ property Myrtle Bank, keep this in 
mind. 


New Members A special welcome to Janet Fenton and family. 


General News 


The Committee has now met twice release a draft for discussion later in the year, 
under our new President, Patti Virtue; contact either of the above in the meantime if you 
we have developed an interesting and would like to be involved throughout the process. 


busy program. From this Bulletin we will be publishing more 


Another item under development is a Excursion Reports in the Bulletin, this should 
Conservation Policy or platform, enable them to be more available to members and 
currently being developed by Kevin encourage participants to contribute. 


Bonham and Don Hird. We plan to 
ponham and on Hire. We pan O o  — — —— 
Survey Group Report 


Field Survey Excursion 
23-24 September 1995. 


Conservation on private land is an important and current topic. Tasmania is yet to enact Land 
for Wildlife or similar programs which have become important national models in South 
Australia and Victoria. 


Andrew Downie is a Derwent Valley farmer who has taken a leadership role in this context by, 
amongst other things, setting aside and fencing off some 240ha of dry sclerophyll (silver 
peppermint) woodland. Through the federal Save the Bush program the remnant vegetation 
has been assessed as having high conservation significance on a local, regional and statewide 
basis. Plant communities have been described and a flora compiled. Andrew has invited us to 
survey his block both for mammals and other natural features; Tas FieldNats and B.O.A.T. 
have previously surveyed birds on the site. 


The property is Glen Elg, located some 10km south of Hamilton, adjacent to the Lyell 
Highway. The excursion will be overnight although anybody interested might also come for a 
day if preferred. 


We have previously had an intermittently active survey group, somewhat subject to 
availability of equipment. Excursions and activities have largely focussed largely on mammal 
survey, but other natural history topics have also been explored and are no less important. 
Our Schouten Island excursion and report from 1993 is an example of our work. 


By the September club meeting a map and timetable will be available from me. Camping 
equipment will be required for an overnight stay. New mammal surveyors will be welcome, 
as will suggestions for further activities. One possibility for the latter is a Parks interest in 
obtaining mammal survey data for the Southport Lagoon Reserve. 


On a less optimistic note, we have again apparently missed a “Save the Bush” grant this year. 
This time its because we’re deemed ineligible even though we came very close last year and 
had an enhanced case this year. We hope to obtain a grant to obtain our own mammal survey 
equipment. 








Great Sassafrass Pollenation Mystery 


At Bermuda Hill (July excursion) Sassafrass was in bud; it usually flowers in September / 
October. It is in an old Gondwanan family (Monimiaceae), and is quite widespread and 
common in cool temperate forests in southeastern Australia. Despite all of this, and its 
apparent “advertising” to attract pollenators, the responsible insects(?) are unknown. This 
would be a very worthwhile small project for anybody with the time and interest. 
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Outing Report: Bermuda Hill 8 July 1995 


Kevin Bonham (leader) 


aaa eee eeee eee eee eee eee eee ———————— 


Bermuda Hill is a mixed forest site in the 

Huon Valley, less than an hour's drive from 

‘Hobart (GR 918 320 Tasmap Huon). It can be 
accessed via Bermuda Road which turns off 
Glen Huon Road about 3km NW of Glen Huon. 
Having first passed through this area in January, 
I suggested it for the July outing which was 
attended by a vigorous group of about 15 
members. 


We searched three sites - a very dense wet 
sclerophyll forest accessed via an old logging 
track, a more open area along the road with a 
higher ratio of rainforest plants, and, for 
contrast, a dry sclerophyll remnant near the 
Frying Pan Road junction. Although the dry site 
showed obvious damage from fires and weed 
invasion, the first two sites showed remarkably 
little impact from selective sawlogging and 
special timbers extraction early this century. 


The mixed forest understorey included 
myrtle, sassafras, musk, dogwood, native 
pepper, laurel, manferns and occasional small 
celery-top pines. Surprisingly there was also 
something in flower with three helmet orchids 
(Corybas diemenicus) found at our lunch site. 


Vertebrates included a wombat at the 
third site and a total of six froglets (Crinea 
signifera). The real highlight was the 
outstanding invertebrate fauna. The three 
velvetworms (one at each site) received the most 
attention - unfortunately none of us are 
competent to identify than at species level. 
Harvestmen were very well represented and 
included the largest specimens I have seen 
outside the north-west of Tasmania. Unusual 
lilac coloured isopods (slaters) and some scale 
insects on Myrtle (believed to be undescribed), 
as well as good selections of amphipods, spiders, 
earthworms and flatworms, a large carabid 
beetle, a very large centipede and a very 
energetic cricket were also seen. The oddity of 
the day was a strange pink wormlike animal that 
everted a part of its body to much greater than 
its normal length. It moved by extending a long 
sucker to grab hold of its destination, then 
dragging its body back around the sucker. It was 


later determined to be a Nemertean, a phylum 
between flatworms and earthworms & leeches. 
Most of the group had never seen one of these 
before. The snail fauna, with 12 species at the 
two wetter sites, was very impressive and 
included two rarities - the arboreal 
Discocharopa mimosa (13th known record) and 
an undescribed Roblinella (8th known record) - 
as well as two rather uncommon species and one 
very seldom found in mixed forests. 


Bermuda Hill is State Forest. The area 
to the north is pine plantation, while much of 
Scotts Divide to the south has been converted to 
plantations of introduced Mainland eucalypts. 
Some further logging is planned and we are 
unsure of the size of the exempted area. We 
suspect that this area has high conservation 
value, principally for the range of invertebrate 
species present so abundantly, even though such 
statements are devalued by the constant 
exaggerations of the "save everything” brigade. 
Other factors include the ease of access as an 
educational and scientific resource, the scarcity 
of comparable reserves in the area (Tahune 
Park, 15km away, has a very different 
ecosystem.), the rapid successions of plant 
communities on the slopes and the difficulty of 
regeneration in an area surrounded by 
disturbance. Some of us felt that the area 
deserves more than standard "habitat strip" 
treatment and that an area of several dozen 
hectares should be set aside. 


It was a most interesting outing to a 
surprisingly little known area. Thanks to 
everyone who attended for their enthusiast 
searching efforts! 
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Outing Report: Illa Brook, 3 June 1995 
Don Hird (leader) 


The general area of this excursion was 
mentioned in the last Bulletin as having 
potential as part of a (proposed) Wellington 
Range National Park. Mammal survey has 
revealed new information about habitats for 
barred bandicoots, which also indicate the 
lack of comprehensive survey data 
available for Tasmania. 


Illa Brook rises under Mounts Marion and 
Patrick at the northwestern end of the 
Wellington Range. We started our walk 
from where the brook crosses the Lachlan 
Rd, heading up a track past the reservoir 
from which Lachlan’s water is drawn. 


A potentially valuable feature of this area is 
that it incudes woodland with a grassy 
understorey, generally a habitat which is 
poorly reserved. The valley has dolerite 
derived substrates in its lower sections but 
triassic sandstone soils and outcrops for 
much of its middle section. Sandstone 
cliffs appear to be well used as raptore nest 
sites. The dominant eucalypts tend to vary 
with soil type in a similar manner to, but 
not to the same extent as, in the Snug Tiers 
area. 








Collecting Policy 


Unfortunately the habitats are not pristine, 
despite the use of the area as a domestic 
water catchment. Recent rubbish dumping 
and woodcutting were evident, as were 
some well established weed species and 
some evidence of former landclearance. 


Despite these shortcomings the area has 
conservation potential as an example of 
lowland valley habitat. A velvetworm, and 
a stonefly with bright red hindwings were 
found, and Kevin reported a distinctive 
landsnail fauna. A botanical item was an 
endemic Tasmanian shrub in the Hibiscus 
family (Asterotrichion sp; Malvaceae) that 
had a show of scented creamy pendulous 
flowers. The species is dioecious (separate 
male and female plants). As with many of 
our flora the pollenation syndrome is 
unkown, Peter McQuillan suggests that it 
may attract and rely on some of the few 
moths that fly as late as June. 


The general area was determined by prior 
mammal survey to be habitat for Eastern 
Barred Bandicoot and Eastern Quolls, but 
with no small mammals detected at higher 
altitudes on sandy soils. This aspect is also 
worthy of follow up for this lowland area. 


Lately observant members have found a range of invertebrates (especially) which have proven 
to be of interest. One example is the nemertine mentioned in the Bermuda Hill report. On 
subsequently checking with Australian expert (in Townsville), it sounds most like a species for 
which the nearest known records are northern NSW and southern Queensland. 


This raises the issue of what is responsible collecting, and how it should it be followed up. 
Provided the area of habitat is significant our actrivities are most unlikely to decimate 
populations of invertebrates given their cryptic nature and our relatively inefficient searching. 
Given then the paucity of scientific collections and of our knowledge of the faunas, careful 
systematic collecting seems both acceptable and advisable. 


A requirement is that specimens are properly recorded by recommended techniques and / or 
lodged with museums. We will obtain equipment for this pupose with a view to extending 
the value of our findings. 





